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Memories  of  camping  experiences,  showing  how 
much  they  can  mean  to  a blind  boy,  or  any  boy. 


erhaps  it’s  because  I was  a city 
boy,  tired  of  the  smells  of  coal  and 
human  crowds,  despising  the  city’s 
endless  pavements  and  noisy  loneli- 
ness; but  whatever  the  reason,  each 
time  I think  back  to  the  summers  that 
I spent  at  camp,  the  sweeter  the 
breezes  smell,  the  warmer  the  sun  feels, 
the  friendlier  and  gayer  seem  my  fel- 
low campers,  and  the  more  buoyant 
and  exuberant  the  freedom  that  I ex- 
perienced in  those  days. 

For  ten  summers  I had  this  freedom. 
Most  of  these  I spent  at  Camp  Light- 
house on  Barnegat  Bay,  New  Jersey. 
This  camp  for  blind  children,  run  by 
the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  was  reserved  for  the  girls  in 
July  and  boys  in  August,  and  was  like 
any  other  camp,  with  its  playgrounds, 
lawns,  recreation  hall,  mess  hall  and 
cabins. 

It  had  an  excellent  staff,  headed  by 
Clyde  Lytle,  professor  of  English  at 
Kutztown,  Pennsylvania  State  Teach- 
ers College.  “Chief  Prof,”  as  he  was 
affectionately  called,  was  a jovial,  un- 
derstanding, efficient  man.  He  always 
had  a ready  anecdote  or  riddle,  and 
often  in  the  evenings  he  would  present 
Hamlet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  or 
other  Shakespearean  plays — all  one- 
man  performances.  He  took  every  part, 
changing  his  voice  to  fit  the  melan- 
choly Hamlet  or  the  distraught  Shy- 
lock.  He  also  sang  selections  from  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  and  folk  ballads.  Be- 
fore taps,  when  we  were  getting  into 
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bed,  he  would  make  the  rounds  of  all 
the  cabins,  joking  with  us  or  consol- 
ing a homesick  boy.  He  maintained 
discipline,  but  he  did  not  drive  us.  He 
led  us. 

To  me  Chief  Prof  was  wonderful. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his 
fund  of  interesting  information.  It  was 
he  who  encouraged  me  to  recite  poetry 
before  the  assembled  camp  and  to  be  a 
good  athlete. 

Students  from  Kutztown  Teachers 
College,  whom  Chief  Prof  brought 
with  him,  made  up  most  of  the  corps 
of  the  counselors.  Some  of  them,  com- 
ing from  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  sec- 
tion, impressed  us  with  their  German 
accents,  and  by  their  quaint  use  of 
German  idiomatic  expressions  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Much'  of  our  activity  centered  around 
the  bay.  We  swam — poor  swimmers 
near  the  dock  and  the  better  swimmers 
around  a raft  in  deep  water — and  we 
rowed.  In  both  cases  we  guided  our- 
selves by  sounds:  vocal  directions  from 
partially  sighted  campers  or  fully 
sighted  counselors,  and  the  general 
sounds  from  the  raft,  dock  or  shore. 
Fishing  from  the  dock  or  a boat,  we 
caught  crabs,  sea  bass  and  eels.  The 
crabs  we  scooped  out  of  the  water  with 
a net,  after  they  had  grabbed  the  bait 
at  the  end  of  a line.  On  some  evenings 
we  would  huddle  around  a driftwood 
fire  crackling  on  the  beach,  listening 
to  the  lapping  of  the  bay,  the  rustling 
of  the  grass  in  the  swamp,  and  smell- 
ing the  wood  smoke  and  salt  air  while 
we  told  stories  and  sang. 

I can  easily  understand  why  primi- 
tive man  considered  inanimate  matter, 


0 | ^ 9 '2— 

especially  water,  as  having  spirits. 
When  I was  a boy,  I did  the  same.  I 
could  see,  for  instance,  that  Barnegat 
Bay  had  a personality,  that  it  was 
definitely  alive.  The  evidence  was  suf- 
ficient. for  it  had  motion,  a voice  and 
many  moods.  At  night  it  often  slept 
quietly,  or  crooned  peacefully  to  itself. 
Sometimes  it  would  sigh,  and  the  rus- 
tling grass  on  the  shore  would  answer. 
In  the  morning,  it  often  felt  young  and 
frisky  and  would  run  playfully  back 
and  forth  at  the  edge  of  the  beach. 
Sometimes  it  was  depressed  and  beat 
itself  sorrowfully  against  the  sand. 
Surely,  it  had  a great  spirit. 

We  had  our  own  ways  of  studying 
plant  and  animal  life.  A tree  was  identi- 
fied by  touching  its  leaf  or  bark.  We 
knew  well  the  glove-shaped  elm  leaf 
and  the  cork-like  oak  bark.  Flowers 
were  recognized  by  their  smells:  the 
Indian  paint  brush  smelling  like  a 
piece  of  perfumed  soap  wrapped  in 
hay,  the  sweet  pea’s  discreet  scent  like 
that  of  a woman  who  knows  how  to 
use  good  perfume  in  moderation.  We 
became  familiar  with  the  fishing-rod- 
smooth  gartersnake,  the  pimply  toad, 
the  gulping  frog  and  the  hairy  squirm- 
ing bat.  With  our  jackknives  we  opened 
clams,  crabs  and  tortoises  to  touch 
their  muscles.  We  knew  the  flat,  mo- 
notonous call  of  the  catbird,  the  shrew- 
ish bawling  of  the  crow,  the  flute-like 
solos  of  the  thrush.  With  life  bubbling 
around  us,  there  could  be  no  loneli- 
ness. 

My  closest  friend  was  A1  Caracciolo, 
a totally  blind  boy  like  myself.  On  Sun- 
days, his  family  and  relatives,  a size- 
able Italian  clan,  would  descend  upon 
the  camp.  They  liked  clams;  so  A1  and 
I would  wade  out  into  the  bay,  feel  for 
a clam  with  our  toes  and  then  duck 
under  the  water  to  retrieve  it.  Encour- 
aged by  the  clan,  we  frequently  came 
up  with  seven  or  eight  dozen.  These 
would  go  back  with  AFs  folks,  while  in 
exchange  we  would  be  given  spiced 
sandwiches  and  other  delicacies  on 
which  to  feast  during  the  week. 

In  my  last  two  seasons  at  Camp 
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my  great  interest.  I would  rise  an  hour 
before  the  rest  of  the  camp  every  morn- 
ing, get  into  a pair  of  sneakers  and 
shorts,  and  walk  to  the  quarter-mile 
long  boardwalk.  There.  1 would  run 
its  length  sixteen  times,  occasionally 
touching  one  of  the  handrails  to  make 
sure  1 was  moving  along  the  center. 
Intruding  upon  the  general  silence  of 
the  morning  would  be  the  sounds  of 
my  sneakers  on  the  wood  as  I ran.  the 
croaking  of  a bullfrog  in  the  swamp, 
or  the  crowing  of  a rooster  on  the 
nearby  farm.  As  1 approached  the  bay. 
the  breeze  would  refresh  me,  and  I 
would  hear  the  water  as  it  broke 
against  the  shore  and  the  weird  cries 
of  the  seabirds.  As  I ran  in  the  other 
direction,  toward  camp.  I would  smell 
the  woodsmoke  from  Anna's  and  John’s 
breakfast  fire.  Finally,  when  the  four 
miles  had  been  completed  religiously, 
1 would  head  for  the  washroom  and 
shower;  and  when  passing  the  cabins, 
would  hear  the  first  faint  stirrings  of 
the  waking  camp. 

Although  memories  of  Camp  Light- 
house dominate  my  recollections  of 
summer  camping.  I did  spend  several 
seasons,  as  a camper  and  then  as  an 
assistant  counselor,  at  Camp  Wapa- 
nacki  in  Hardwick,  Vermont.  Wapa- 
nacki  was  run  by  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
and  was  located  beside  a lake  in  the 


At  Wapanacki.  1 enjoyed  overnight 
hiking.  Small  groups  of  boys,  each 
with  a counselor,  would  set  off  for  a 
point  some  fifteen  miles  away,  carry- 
ing pup  tents,  ponchos,  blankets,  mess 
kits,  and  food  to  be  cooked.  Cooking 
was  fun.  even  though  it  was  messy  and 
unpalatable  at  times.  Somehow,  the 
concoction  which  I tried  in  my  pan.  of 
potatoes,  bread,  bacon  and  sliced  ap- 
ples, lacked  a pleasing  flavor.  At  the 
time,  however.  I dared  not  admit  it. 
for  all  of  us  had  been  boasting  about 
our  prow'ess  as  cooks.  Sleeping  in  a 
pup  tent  in  a cow  pasture  had  its  dis- 
advantages, including  a restless  night 
upon  the  lumpy  ground,  tussling  with 
a tentmate  for  possession  of  the  blan- 
ket, and  being  startled  awake  in  the 
early  morning  by  the  loud  moo  of 
cows  that  had  decided  to  have  an  early 
breakfast. 

I shall  never  forget  the  last  time  I 
went  down  to  the  lake.  I walked  along 
the  path  that  was  strewn  with  pine 
needles.  The  springy  feeling  of  the 
ground  underfoot  had  always  appealed 
to  me.  In  the  pine  and  spruce  forest 
along  the  lake,  the  last  sounds  of  day 
were  dwindling  away.  The  lingering 
notes  of  a woodthrush  mingled  with 
the  muted  and  monotonous  song  of  the 
crickets.  Chirrupv  katydids  carried  on 
their  gossip  at  either  side  of  my  feet. 

1 stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  lake. 


frogs  above  the  soft,  washing  sound  of 
the  water  as  it  gently  slid  up  and  down 
the  bank.  In  the  distance  tinkled  the 
bells  of  stray  cows  returning  home 
late.  Just  then  a breeze  sprang  up  and 
stirred  the  ancient  spruces  until  the 
twisted  limbs  moaned  with  subdued 
sorrow,  voicing  my  mood.  From  across 
the  water  came  the  strange  hooting  of 
a lonely  ow  l.  and  near  at  hand  another 
owl  answered. 

I breathed  in  deeply.  I knew  it 
would  be  a long  time  before  I had  a 
chance  to  return,  and  I wanted  to  re- 
member it  all.  A lilac  bush  in  full 
bloom  poured  its  perfume  into  the  air: 
and  so  strong  was  the  smell  of  the 
forest  s evergreens  that  it  was  like 
background  music. 

I do  not  know  how  long  I sat  there. 
I know  that  hours  must  have  passed 
and  night  must  have  closed  in,  because 
dew  descended  upon  grass  and  plants: 
and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  granite 
chunk  on  which  I sat  became  colder 
and  seemingly  harder.  The  breeze  had 
grown  into  a brisk  wind,  penetrating 
and  chilly,  and  I shivered. 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the  wroods 
anticipated  something,  as  though  the 
air  carried  with  it  a premonition  of 
rain.  I started  back  along  the  path, 
for  the  last  time.  I had  outgrown  it,  I 
knew.  A part  of  my  life  had  come  to 
an  end. 


Or^anixtMl  i 'am  ping 


• Statement  prepared  by  Committee  on  Camping , 
Education-Recreation  Division , National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly. 

Organized  camping  is  a creative,  educational  ex- 
perience in  cooperative  group  living  in  the  out-of- 
doors.  It  utilizes  the  resources  of  the  natural  sur- 
roundings to  contribute  significantly  to  physical, 
mental,  spiritual  and  social  growth.  It  is  a sustained 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  trained  leader- 
ship. When  sponsored  by  a national  youth  organ- 
ization. it  is  an  integral  part  of  its  program. 

Camping  contributes  to  good  health  through 
supervised  activity,  sufficient  rest,  good  food  and 
healthful  companionship. 

Camping  aids  in  spiritual  development  by  help- 


ing campers  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  handi- 
work of  God  in  nature. 

Camping  contributes  to  social  development  by 
providing  experience  in  which  campers  learn  how 
to  deal  practically  and  effectively  with  living  situa- 
tions. 

Camping  is  an  experience  in  citizenship  training, 
providing  through  its  community  of  campers  the 
medium  for  democratic  participation  in  decision 
making,  planning  and  carrying  out  of  activity  at 
their  own  level. 

Camping  contributes  to  the  development  of  self- 
reliance  and  resourcefulness  by  providing  experi- 
ence and  instruction  in  which  campers  acquire 
knowledge  and  skills  essential  to  their  well-being. 
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